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A few years ago it would have seemed utterly absurd 
to assert that the 'Movies' could be a valuable aid to 
the Classics. Even now there are teachers who have 
not realized just what use they can make of these shows. 
It may therefore be worth while to state what the 
nature and the importance of our opportunity are and 
what the individual teacher can do to avail himself of 
it. Moving pictures are an excellent means of showing 
that the Classics are not dead. The classical teacher 
not only makes Latin and Greek alive, but makes the 
Greeks and Romans seem like living beings (if he does 
not do so, he should). He contributes matters of lively 
interest to the life of to-day and he draws on the same 
life to make his subject alive. The circle is perfect. 
Here is where the cinematograph plays its part. For 
years teachers have had their students read such 
novels as Davis's A Friend of Caesar, Bulwer-Lytton's 
Last Days of Pompeii, etc. 1 Occasionally they may 
have had the opportunity of recommending, if they 
cared to, a play like Quo Vadis performed by a mediocer 
company and poorly staged. Now come the moving 
pictures, which penetrate to all parts of the country 
and offer splendid pictures at small cost. An institu- 
tion which seems to some only an evil may be turned 
into useful channels. I have heard several teachers 
complaining that their students do no work because 
they are at the 'Movies' much of the time after School 
hours. This is undoubtedly true and will remain true. 
There is no question that the cinematograph is to 
become an even more important factor in our civiliza- 
tion than it is. I refer here not so much to the use of 
'educational' films in Schools, Churches, etc., as to the 
exhibitions given in theaters for commercial gain. As 
classical teachers, let us seize an opportunity. 

There are, to my knowledge, now available seven 
pretentious spectacles of particular interest to the 
classicist. They run from over an hour to two hours 
and a quarter in length. The price of admission to 
most of these spectacles is higher than to the ordinary 
exhibitions, usually being about 25 cents. All have 
been brought out since the summer of 1913, the latest 
having been released in the last few months. All but 
one were produced in Italy. I understand that others 
are in preparation. The seven are Quo Vadis, Sparta- 
cus, The Last Days of Pompeii, Antony and Cleopatra, 



>Compare the paper by Professor F. S. Dunn, The Historical 
Novel in the Classroom, in The Classical Journal 6.296-304. 



Julius Caesar, Cabiria, Damon and Pythias. It is true 
that these plays are not all that we should like them to 
be. There is much of the sensational — often so much 
that one can not but laugh at it — and much that is 
inaccurate, but on the whole they are worth while, 
and one should not hesitate to make use of them. 

Perhaps the most interesting as an aid to High School 
Latin is Julius Caesar. It is not a presentation of 
Shakespeare's drama, though Shakespeare is utilized 
here and there. It is not a drama in the ordinary sense 
at all, but a dramatic biography of Julius Caesar from 
the years of his youth, when he fell in love with Cornelia, 
down to Antony's eulogy. Thus it is all the more useful 
for educational purposes. Of particular interest to 
students of Caesar's Commentaries are the scenes in 
Gaul, and to students of Cicero the scenes in the senate. 
There are, of course, inaccuracies in this production; 
in fact they are very numerous and varied — from 
Roman soldiers with moustaches (they are so few, how- 
ever, that it is clear that the director knew better) to a / 
instead of an I in an inscription. But when we con- 
sider the enormous difficulties, it must be admitted that 
the work has been very well done. Twenty thousand 
persons are said to have taken part in this spectacle. 
The following interesting details are taken from a 
prospectus : 

A miniature city of Rome was built covering a space 
equivalent to six square city blocks. Eight cars of 
concrete were used in the construction of a Gallic 
fortress which Caesar's army storms and destroys. 
Two hundred carpenters and stone masons, eighty stage 
carpenters and their assistants, twenty seamstresses, 
twelve motion picture directors and two professors of 
archaeology found employment at one time or another 
during the eighteen months of preparation. . . . 

Each chair, desk, stylus, every bit of statuary and 
even the ornamental decoration of the doors and walls 
had to be historically accurate. These things were the 
work of not one but many minds. Several well-known 
Parisian authorities on antiquities were hired to super- 
vise the detail of the sketches and their word was law. 
Nearly all the interiors contain statuary. As a matter 
of fact, there are several hundred bust figures of solid 
marble used, and as a lapse of some thirty-eight years is 
covered by the story, it was one of the many details to 
see that the marble figure of some famous Roman did 
not appear in a scene in which the action was presumed 
to take place at a date prior to his birth. . . . 

When the costumes had all been made, the scenery 
built and painted, and everything was in readiness, a 
corps of men was engaged to scour Rome for unem- 
ployed men and women to fill the "mob" scenes. 
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It is no wonder then that the hair of an occasional 
Roman is combed in a decidedly unroman fashion! 
The difficulties of producing such a work are as unex- 
pected as they are numerous; for example, 

In the senate chamber after Caesar's death, several 
hundred senators are seized with panic and rush madly 
through a corridor about twenty feet wide. Of course 
all these senators wear their togas, and to spring up 
suddenly and run with those long, white garments trail- 
ing about their feet makes an accident insurance policy 
desirable. Invariably in the rehearsals some one would 
trip and a crowd of dignified Roman senators would 
pile up behind him. To lift the gowns up around their 
waists and run seemed the only logical thing to do, and 
I doubt not that the senators did that very sensible 
thing when the assassination actually occurred, but of 
course we couldn't do that without utterly ruining the 
gravity of the scene. 

Of the other plays, Cabiria, written by the well- 
known D'Annunzio, is one of the most elaborate. The 
historical setting is that of the Second Punic War. 
Hannibal crossing the Alps and Scipio in Africa are 
among the scenes. Archimedes, the famous Greek 
philosopher, is shown using his burning machine against 
the Roman fleet. One of the many interesting and 
instructive scenes is the siege of a city, with a fine 
representation of a testudo in action. 

The Last Days of Pompeii and Quo Vadis are 
dramatizations of the novels by Bulwer-Lytton and 
Sienkiewicz. Many of the inaccuracies in these plays 
are of course due to the authors themselves. The 
former was made at Pompeii and the latter at Rome. 
Quo Vadis, it is said, has probably been shown in prac- 
tically every town of three thousand or more inhabitants 
in the United States. Antony and Cleopatra tells the 
story of the lovers from their first meeting to their 
deaths. The pictures were taken at Rome and 
Alexandria. 

Of Damon and Pythias, the latest of these plays to be 
released, the Independent for January n, 1915, says: 

The story of Damon and Pythias as presented in the 
photoplay is ingeniously introduced by taking us first 
through Athens as it now is and showing us the ruins of 
the Acropolis, the Temple of Vulcan, Erechtheum, the 
Parthenon, the Theater of Dionysus, tinged by the 
glow of the southern sunset. Then in a flash we are 
transported to classic Greece in the days of her splendor 
. . . . The grouping and costuming are admirably 
handled and southern California makes a very accep- 
table substitute for Greece as a setting. 

Some of the advertising matter used for these plays is 
distinctly commendable. For example,, the press 
matter for Quo Vadis includes good discussions on Did 
Nero Burn Rome and Why Nero Tortured Christians, 
as well as a translation of a passage from Petronius's 
Cena Trimalchionis. 

There are two ways in which these plays may be 
made available to students. The films may be rented 
directly and shown at a special performance, or steps 
may be taken to have them put on for the general 
public in a theater. The former method is as yet rarely 
possible (unless a hall or theater is rented), because few 
Schools are provided with the necessary apparatus, 



though the time is coming when it will be quite as 
common as stereopticons now are. It is easier, then, 
to depend on the public theaters. One may write to 
the companies controlling the films to find out whether 
the desired play is booked for the town in which the 
School is located. If it is not booked, the matter may 
be taken up with the company or a local theater. For 
the first five plays mentioned above, address George 
Kleine, 166 N. State St., Chicago; for Cabiria, address 
Itala Film Co., 210 W. 40th St., New York; for Damon 
and Pythias, address Universal Film Manufacturing 
Co., 1600 Broadway, New York. 

Such plays as these are most profitable if they can be 
accompanied by intelligent comment. Failing this, the 
teacher may prepare his students by preliminary talks, 
or the Classical Club of the School, if there be one, may 
devote several meetings to topics suggested by the play. 

By being instrumental in bringing plays of this sort 
to his community, the teacher is doing a great service, 
since many of the general public will attend and find a 
higher form of entertainment than usual. At the same 
time the cause of the Classics will be greatly benefited, 
for the people as a whole will become familiar with 
classical life and history. It is to the advantage of the 
Classics that these plays be seen by the greatest possible 
number of persons, and that more and more plays of 
this sort be produced. The claim is made that, wher- 
ever such plays are produced, interest in the history of 
the period is stimulated and is reflected in the demands 
made on public libraries. This is an interesting field 
for investigation. Probably the Schools are partly 
responsible for the demands on the libraries. The 
Independent for January 1 1 says : 

The classicists have a new ally. They have labored 
in vain to get the public to listen to them when they 
lectured about Odysseus, Hannibal, Caesar, Cleopatra, 
Damon, and Pythias, but now people are flocking by 
the thousand to the theater to see what they would not 
read or hear about in the classroom. Teachers may 
now be seen on a Saturday afternoon leading school- 
boys who have refused to be driven. 

We have then in such plays the finest kind of 
'Publicity for the Classics' 2 . 

B. L. U. 



A PLEA. FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 

WORK IN LATIN COMPOSITION 

IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 

In the curricula of Secondary Schools there is at 
present no one subject presenting problems with such 
widely varying factors as Latin composition, and great 
difficulty is created in this work by lack of clearness in 
the statements of College requirements. A close study 
of the examination papers in Latin Composition issued 



^Compare The Classical Journal 10.267. 

'This paper was read as part of a Symposium on The Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Latin held at the College of the City of New 
York, in November last: see The Classical Weekly 7. 48.72. 
The other papers then presented, with additional matter on this 
theme, will appear early in Volume 9 of The Classical Weekly. 

c. K. 



